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Paul Atwell Literary Magazine 


Forewarned 


If the columns on the Parthenon were perfectly straight, they 
would appear concave. However, they in fact bulge in the 
center, and from a distance appear linear. This compensation 
process is known as entasis. 

In other words . . 


Lynwood Sawyer, Editor 

Lisa Troutman, Poetry Editor 

Donna Robertson Beard, Graphics Editor 
Linda Banks, Soul Truth 

Darrell L. Gray, Facuty Advisor 

John Greagan, Mechanical Art 

Kathy Espin, Lay-out Assistant 

Jane Bullington, Word Processor 


The staff wishes to thank Irene Honeycutt, Virginia Christen- 
berry, and Elizabeth Ross for their enthusiastic support, and 
their encouragement given students in submitting work. 


The graphic for the front and back cover was done by Joel 
Tevebaugh. 


Awards: ($30 first prize; $15 second; $5 third ) 


Art Judge 
Local artist Mary Todd Shaw has had her work appear in shows locally, 
around the United States, and in Mexico, South America, and the United 
Kingdom. 
Art Winners 
tied Joel Tevebaugh—cover 2nd__Lisa Cline 
Daphine Lineberger—centerfold 


Prose Judge 
Dr. Norris Frederick is a Philosophy instructor at UNCC and CPCC 
who has had several stories win Charlotte Writers’ Club prizes. 


Prose Winners 
Ist Ann Mathews 2nd _ Louise Mathews 3rd Alma M. Dean 
Poetry Judge 


Paul B. Newman is Chairman of the Humanities Division at Queens Col- 
lege and:has been an instructor in the English Department since 1963. 


Poetry Winners 
Ist Bernadette Dolan 2nd Cooter Cathey 38rd Jenny Wonder 


All rights are reserved by the writer or the artist. No reproductions should be made without 
permission from the originator of the work. 
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Paul 


You lie there white and cold 
a necessary inconvenience 
in my line of work, 

just another autopsy 

on myself 

and you, 

we are sameaged. 


I search your entrails for truth 
and find nothing 
I am an oracle grown stale 


Now you are resurrected 

a poet about whom poems were written. 

I search them for truth 

and discover I should like to have known you 
when blood ran fast in your hands 

and heart. 


Joe Riddick 


Aborigines juggle newspapers all day long, 
then at night they remove the rubber bands 
and spread the sheets on the ground to sleep 
taking care always to remove all print 
and store it in a goatskin pouch on which they rest their heads. 
Mornings, 
they open the pouches and toss the letters back onto the paper, 
the words and sometimes images formed 
they use to interpret their dreams. 
They are great artists and carve all their women from stone 
that when heated by the sun, softens. 
Puddles of moonlight are everywhere so 
by splashing a few drops on the brows of the statues 
they have a companion for the day. 
But as the sun sets 
these beautiful women with moonstruck eyes and skin 
that is not only the color of amythist, 
but is amythist, or marble, 
slowly stiffen back to stone and to sleep. 
They do not dream, 
nor do they mind lying on the ground. 


Cooter Cathey 
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Jean Eagle 


Anthropological Souvenirs of Sacredness 


You teach us 
about bones 
ancient bones. 


You speak of the myths 
of song 

of ritual 

of vacant meadows 

of past Sacredness 
where 

today cows graze 

and cowboys ride. 


You show us films 

of the dances 

reinacted 

by Full-bloods in sunglasses 
camping in teepees 

heated by Coleman 

gas burners. 


You play for us 
records 

of voices 
chanting the Nameless 
invoking the Timeless. 


You give us books 

of intellectual discourses 
on the probability 

of something 

that once existed 
speculated and calculated 
by a scholar 

who dug the bones 

and salvaged the meadow. 


I see bones 
I see dances 
I read the books. 


But the voices 
chanting the Nameless 
invoking the Timeless 
catch the rhythm 
of the 

pulsating blood 

within my veins. 


Beyond the films 
books and 
empty babble 
of last summer’s visit 
to the first, second 
and third Mesa 
my Spirit 
takes flight. 
and soars. 


Susan Allen Brett 


Oedipus Rednecks 


Prather banged the screen door, swaggered into the front room, 
dropped his 190 pound bulk on the Early American Reproduction sofa 
with maple veneer arms and feet, and put his boots on the Reproduction 
Cobbler’s Bench that stood in front, centered on a braided rag rug. 

His mother recognized the sounds. “Pra-therrr! You, Prather. Get your 
feet off of my coffee table”. She followed her crow voice into the front 
room where she pushed her knees against her son’s outstretched legs, 
flicking his kinky blond head with her dish towel. “I told you three dozen 
and two times to keep your ferry boats off of my furniture.” 

He reached out and swatted her abundant rump. “Sweet little ole 
womern.» 

She crinkled up the corners of her mouth but failed to suppress a grin. 
“Go on now. Supper ain't even started yet. Go out and play. Go out and 
chase girls.” 

“Mama, you know I don't chase girls. They chase me, and sometimes, 
if I’m in a good mood, I let one catch me.” 

Like a jointed ruler, he bent his angular limbs, one at a time, for rising; 
stood up to his full 6’4”, then lifted his mother so their eyes were even. 
They mirrored each other, reflecting the same transparent blue that clear 
lake water assumes under an overcast sky. 

“Ransom eyes’, she had told him. She was a Ransom. “Your daddy’s 
were brown’, she had told him. 

He kissed her stubby nose and set her down. “Reckon I'll go down to 
Carmichael’s to see if anybody wants to go huntin’ tonight.” 

“You do that. But mind me, Prather, you come home full of beer, ’m 
feedin’ your pork chop to the dog.” 

“Sweet little ole womern.” He crossed the red clay yard, swept clean 
by his mother’s ceaseless broom, to his pickup truck. While he was mak- 
ing up his mind, he idled the engine, listening to the static on the CB. 
There were alternatives. He could go to Jake’s and shoot pool. He could 
go to Nadine’s and pay good money for sex he could get free anytime he 
felt like it. He could go out on I-85 to tease James Murdock who was sure 
to be parked behind a highway sign in his patrol car. It was fun to park 
50 yards up the road from Murdock and warn all the CBers of Smokey’s 
presence, then ride past him, beeping his horn and giving him the high 
sign at precisely 55 miles an hour. 

Once the decision had been made, Prather saw no need for delay, so 
he slammed into first, careening down the rutted drive that led to the 
highway. 

When he pulled onto the gravel apron at Carmichaels, he saw by their 
cars that Doc Pruitt and Bobby Hague were already there—must have 
stopped by when they finished their shift at the furniture plant. 

When Prather pushed open the door, he went from the 72-degree 
bright mountain afternoon air into a smoke-filled, neon-lit, spilled-beer, 
air-conditioned atmosphere. He gave a small sigh of satisfaction. 

From one of the three booths, Bobby and Doc nodded their recognition 
of his arrival. He got his own Miller’s from the cooler and joined them. 
“Hey, how you guys doing? How’s the wife, Doc? Bobby, you got any 
complaints?” 


The three young men exchanged “fine’s” and “How you's” and “Hell 
no’s’ in ritual pantomime made necessary by the decibel level of Tammy 
Wynette’s “D-I-V-O-R-C-E” blasting from the juke box in the corner. 
Carmichael, who thought it was the saddest song he’d ever heard, loved 
it and always turned up the volume when one of his customers made 
that choice. 

Prather reached up and jerked a pack of peanuts from the rack behind 
his head, split them open and laid the pack in the middle of the table as 
a sharing gesture. 

“Your mama won't like it if you stuff yourself and spoil your supper’, 
Bobby said to him seriously. 

“I know it. Here, you all eat some. They just make me thirsty for more 
beer and mama gets mad if I drink too much.” 

“Yeah, she'll whup your butt”, Doc said with a grin. 

Prather’s friends were permitted tasteful, respectful jokes about his 
mother, but they were careful. They remembered the seventh grade 
when he'd sent the McAllister boy to the hospital because of a name he'd 
called Prather which reflected on his mother. Poor kid was new that year 
and, knowing nothing about Prather’s background, thought he was using 
a common insult. 

The hosiery mill let out at 4:00 and six or seven more regulars came in. 

“Hey, Buck, how’s it going?”.... 

...  Jippy, is that your brother running for sheriff over to McDowell 
Courty? .. ti. 

“Hey, Bobby, you still want to sell that pointer pup? I know a guy 
who wants one’.... 

... How about what Richard Petty did at Martinsville? I took my wife 
and kids up there. It beat anything I ever seen.” .. . 

... Dont’ let on I told you, but Burt Jones run off some good white stuff 
last week and he might let you buy a jar off of him if he thought you was 
the right kind of man.” .. . 

... They wanted to get up this bowling team over at the plant, but when 
Jess said we had to ask the nigger foreman we told him, nice and easy, 
where he could stick his goddam idea.” .. . 

By six oclock, the conversation was almost loud enough to drown out 
the juke box, the neon lights were dim in the smoke which the air con- 
ditioner only swirled. Carmichael was serving the beer himself so he 
could keep up with the money, saying a concilliatory word every now 
and then as his customers got more strident. One older man in particular 
whom nobody seemed to know was trying to call attention to himself. 
“When I was a young man in these parts, we didn’t put up with no riff- 
raff. We run ‘em out of town. 

“We got a right good little town here, Mister. When did you live in 
Carviller? 

“Didn't say ‘here’. Said ‘in these parts.’ Every man looked after his 
own. Won't no government handouts for them that didn’t want to work.” 


Since every man in the place had already put in 8 hours that day at 
either the hosiery mill or the furniture factory, ominous noises left their 
throats and collected around the man in a threatening wave. Carmichael 
clarified it. “You wasn't speaking of present company, I’m certain.” 

“Oh, hell no. I wouldn't of said it if I was.” He turned back to his beer, 


om 


Joel Tevebaugh 


tried to light his cigarette with a pack of soggy matches. Nobody offered. 
He had to ask Carmichael for a light. 

He was still a tall man, but constant slouching had diminished him. 
His nose, probably broken in a barroom fight, had healed with a hump 
in the bridge so that when he peered from behind ti with sunken brown 
eyes, he looked like a dissipated eagle. 

He felt his isolation. He tried to vindicate himself. “You boys know 
what I mean. Folks like you and me, good, honest working people, has 
got to pay taxes so the shiftless no ‘counts can set on their asses and draw 
welfare. It’s them kind what don’t work during the week nor go to church 
of a Sunday what gets good ole boys in trouble.” 

There were a few murmurs of understanding and approval which 
encouraged him to continue. 

“Being in these parts reminds me of a worthless old cuss named 
Ransom who used to have a few acres over by the river.” 

The hush which fell on the beer drinkers he attributed to his art as a 
raconteur, so he was further encouraged. 

“Never coulda raised much there ‘cept chickens and some scrawny 
corn. My own poppa said he should of got him a job at the mill, but his 
old womern died and left him with a pretty young daughter named Ora, 
as I remember, and he wouldn't leave her. Goes to show you some folks 
ain't got the gumption it takes to turn a dollar.” 

When Prather got up from the table he knocked over the pyramid of 
beer cans he and Doc had built there. The noise they made in falling was 
so startling, especially in the tense atmosphere, that most of the men 
jumped, cursed, laughed, wiped their nervous, sweaty hands on their 
pants. 

“’Scuse me, Mister’, Prather said to the man as he slowly approached 
him. “I couldn't help but overhear what you said about a fambly that 
lived over by the Big Toe River. You recollect what happened to that 
young girl?” 

Sure do. She was a cunnin’ little bitch. Got herself knocked up. I had 
to leave this part of the country about then, but I heard tell her old man 
was so wrought up, he killed hisself. But that was long before your time, 
son. What’s your interest in... .” 

“Mister”, Prather grabbed a fistful of the older man’s jacket. “I ain’t 
never killed a man in cold blood before, but I won't stand on principles 
this time. However, if you got a weapon, youd best show it.” 


The man, not eager for a fight, opened his mouth to placate, but when 
he saw Prather reach for the hunting knife he always carried in his boot, 
he knew he was in peril. Then he became aware of Prather’s lakewater 
eyes; seemed to read an answer there. With resignation, he reached 
backward to his empty beer bottle and broke it on the counter. “I never 
knowed, son”. As he swung the jagged glass just short of Prather’s adam’s 
apple, he repeated, “I never knowed.” 

Prather plunged the knife deep into the man’s chest. In the moment of 
his dying, he stretched out his arms like a supplicant, fell forward with 
his face on his killer’s shoulder. Prather looked into that face and, with 
horror, saw there something of himself. 


Anne Matthews 


Eternal Escape 


She slumps against the rock of time 
And wonders if she’s lost her mind 
The world is cold, a shrouded mist 
And full of dirt, and black, and low .. . 
Like the earth person that she is. 


She lifts her hand to feel the wind 

So cold and icy, misty thin 

The shield she wears is so threadbare 

The cold comes in to chill her blackened soul 
It matters not... She doesn’t care. 


The sun shines not—within her heart 
Her reasoning has flown apart 


She hides behind the rock of time 


Afraid of that unknown so deep, so far within. . . 


Bitter, foamy, sour brine. 


There is nowhere to run from it 

The cold can penetrate too quick 

No need to hide, to cringe, to hover .. . 

There’s no escape, nowhere to run, to flee, to 
free her soul 

This age can offer her no cover. 


Absorb! Accept! Take in the cold! 

She lets it in, her heart enfolds 

The freezing misty breath of time . . 

Watch her now! She feels it deep within her 
withering soul , 

See—How the ice of death can free her mind! 


Julie Edwards 


A Farewell 
to the Hobbits of Creative Writing I 
—Spring 1978— 


The hobbits stared into the fire. 
Sparks, like fireflies, scattered into the night. 


They meditated on the timeless stars 
which gleamed like cities they knew well. 


How far they had come, 
how far they would travel, 
they knew not. 


But each sat pondering the mysteries 
of dreams they had shared 
by the sacred fire. 


These urged them on.... 


They pocketed their poems, 
tucked their worn journals under arm, 
and gently tread across the leaves 
and the silent unnamed stones. 


They descended quietly 
along separate winding paths 
into the forest, 
cheeks burning, 
eyes mirroring 
a curious mixture of mirth and sadness. 


They are wandering still somewhere— 
look for them on clear Spring evenings. 


Think of them sometimes among the stars. 


Irene B. Honeycutt 


When young, I thought 
Death crept on frosty tiptoe 
in winter's bleak and 
icy stillness. 


Now I'm old and see 
it comes mostly in early spring: 
In spring, when Life’s green, 
blustery surge pulls hard 
and snaps the fragile 
cord that keeps us 
here too long. 

What more inspiring time to go, 
accompanied by symphony of 
sound and color, as if 
the best were saved 
til last! 


Nancy K. Helms 


Rock Steins Sing 


Beer halls 

Hold a soldier’s 

Den against the night. 
Gathered against the cold dark 
With hundreds of other booted boys. 
Rock steins sing 

Hops drops 

Of companionship 

And warm home nights. 

Men jailed to be 

Alone with other men 

For legalized murder 

Lock rocking arms 

Against the river blood. 

Jokes evade 

The homelessness 

Of body and heart 

And laugh 

Among singing 

Drinking deep throats. 


Dale Cornelius 
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Hilda Payne 


Solving the Protoplasm Problem in my Fancy 


I would like to take a leave of absence 

from this chemically balanced frame, 

relax the tension of my tie to earth 

against my reach for heaven. 

Just for a season 

discard this shell I carry like a tortoise 

to keep my selfhood sheltered 

even hid. 

I would like to become Universal Reason 

if I could. 

Find answers to the Who 

the When 

the How and Why of man 

and any other correlation to him 

anywhere. 

In silent, unseen teleportation 

I would like to return to the genesis of time 
progress to the culmination of the whole matter. 
Be present in unchartered lands 

now extant or submerged, 

break free from gravity of Earth, 

find habitat on stars beyond the reach of telescope, 
their gaseous mass not yet a thought in scientific mind. 
Insinuate my unsensed self 

in unguessed eons of prehistory. 

“So that’s the way it was,” I'd say 

as I unraveled life as known 

and unknown life in all its mystery, 

and found the fine-spun thread 

weaving without break or snarl 

through man’s belief span; 

the rise and fall, 

the cruel and the kind. 

And then, 

if I could, 

take back my creaturehood, 

reconstitute and reappear, 

put on the hat of sage; 

proceed to explain the whole thing 

and be able to make everybody listen. 


E. Clary 


A small wrinkled fist 
Waves in the air and blossoms 


to capture my hair. 


Kathy Espin 


Another season... 
Another time to look at 


the world changing clothes. 


Chris Thompson Finger waves of foam 
chase persistant sandpipers 


and wash the shore’s face. 


Karen Mulford 


Lisa Kline 


The Swamp 


On a recent trip to the northern coast of North Carolina I chanced 
upon a beautiful swamp while hiking in the forest. It stretched for several 
hundred yards, in all its natural splendour, in each direction, and was 
decorated with colorful mallard ducks and Canadian geese. All sorts of 
bright ferns and flowers surrounded the swamp, and huge, majestic 
looking trees sheltered it from the sun. It was early morning and all the 
sounds of the forest were just coming to life. The leaves were still wet 
with dew and the sun reflecting from them seemed to light the whole 
forest with a brilliant green glow. I was amazed at the beauty of this 
place and I moved in as close as I dared, being careful not to alarm the 
animals as they gathered theri breakfast. I sheltered myself among some 
bushes and made myself comfortable, all the while wishing I had brought 
my camera. 

I could have remained this way for quite some time, drinking in the 
beauty of this place, but I was soon alarmed by the sound of something 
moving in the water. As I looked up and saw what was causing the sound 
my heart sank. Floating through the swamp was an aluminum canoe with 
two men in it. One was paddling and one was holding a shotgun. It was 
only a matter of seconds before a group of honkers flew over. The man 
pointed—and fired. The sound seemed to fill the entire forest, destroying 
all the peace and security that only a few moments before had made this 
place so splendid. A magnificently colored male honker near the front 
of the flock jerked and fell from the sky, splashing lifeless and misshapen 
into the swamp. The others cried out and moved on as quickly as possible. 

The whole forest suddenly seemed to be in an uproar as all the animals 
moved away from the sound—and the swamp. I could hear the men 
laughing in arrogant celebration of their hard-earned victory. As they 
turned to move on I realized that they were not even going to retrieve 
the bird. They had shot it just for sport! As I watched them I could only 
wonder what motivated men to destroy beauty for no reason, though I 
doubt if they were even able to see the beauty there. 

I began to think more and more about these men, and others like them. 
After all the law was designed to protect them. What they had done was 
perfectly legal. I thought about how men like these, always hungry for 
power at any cost, are the ones we hear the most of. They are always 
most vocal, and therefore often become leaders. Their minds are very 
narrow, and their vision extremely limited. They see only what relates 
directly to themselves, and their own personal gain. By killing a helpless 
and elegant bird these men had further proved their superiority. I won- 
dered what they would be without their weapons. 

But as I turned to leave this place I felt a small ray of hope. I thought 
of the ever-growing number of people who are concerned about saving 
our forests, and rivers, and mountains—and swamps, and how these 
people are now being listened to more and more. And I began to think 
that perhaps someday men will learn to live at peace with nature. They 
will learn to enjoy its true beauty, and not to destroy it. You may say that 
I'm dreaming, and you are right. But I am not alone! And if you will 
share this dream with me it might someday come true. 


Mark Lane 


Forgotten Child 


Above the hum of my vacuum cleaner, I heard Richie crooning to the 
canary in its nearby cage. I glanced at him, the pale shafts of afternoon 
sun haloing his tousled blonde head against the back of his wheel chair, 
and my heart lurched with an onrush of love. For the thousandth time 
I wondered how one small face could contain so much contentment and 
peace. I finished my house work at a brisk pace and wearily sank into a 
chair at the dining table to make out a grocery list. My thoughts were 
interrupted by Richie laughing and clapping his hands in delight, and I 
knew he had seen his two older brothers turn the corner as they raced 


in from school. 
“Hi, mom,” the boys shouted, “Have a good day?” but without stopping 
they ran into the living room where the shining-faced boy awaited them. 


“Oh Richie,” I heard Hal exclaim, “just look at my art work! Come on, 
I'll show you a new trick I learned today for drawing animals.” I watched 
Martin take Richie by the arm and help him out of the chair. Three 
bodies sprawled on the carpeted floor, and three heads bent over an 
assortment of books and pictures. I smiled at their absorption and went 
to the phone to call my neighbor who assured me she would be at home 
and would look out for the boys while I was shopping. 


As I stepped into the powder room to freshen up, I paused momentar- 
ily at the reflection in the mirror who seemed to be staring ruefully at 
me. Half-despairingly I ran a comb through my short brown hair and 
powdered lightly the face innocent of make-up. “Oh, well,” I conceded 
to the mirror as I reached for a lipstick and added a little color to a 
mouth too wide for beauty. Hastily I pulled on a jacket and called in- 
structions to the children. 

“Martin, I shouldn't be gone over an hour. Mrs. Thomas is at home 
and says to call her if anything at all should come up. Please be careful 
and don’t leave Richie a minute. There’s milk, and cookies too, in the 
kitchen for all of you.” 

“Don’t worry, mom, we'll be fine. Go on and get out awhile,” Martin 
answered stoutly. I lightly pressed by cheek against Richie’s, playfully 
tugged the hair of the others boys and went out to the car. 

Scarcely more than a half-hour later I returned, lugging bags in the 
kitchen door. “Well, boys,” I was lucky today. The store wasn’t crowded 
and I breezed through in jig-time. Everything okay? Ill step over to 
Rhonda’s and let her know I am back.” 

Next door Rhonda let me in and insisted, “Alice, sit down for awhile. 
You finished your shopping early so you should have a few minutes to 
spare. There’s something I want to talk to you about.” 

“Well, Pd love to chat a minute. It’s a treat to talk to someone besides 
the boys, and by the time Keith gets home on Friday nights I’ve forgotten 
half I wanted to tell him,” I laughed as I accepted a cup of coffee. 

Rhonda poured coffee for herself but was then strangely silent for a 
few minutes. “Alice, you may think this is none of my business, but Keith 
told John last weekend he was considering the transfer to Atlanta, and— 
well—there’s something we wanted to tell you.” 


She paused, and I felt a faint prickle of apprehension as she continued, 


“We are delighted with Keith’s promotion. He deserves it and we think 
he should accept even though it means losing our best friends. But the 
something else is—oh—I don't know how to say it—but Alice, we thought 
—don't you think now is the logical time to consider putting Richie in 
that special school at Dexter since youre making a move anyway?” 


Rhonda stopped to catch her breath but then went on with a rush of 
words that made me suspect she had been rehearsing this speech. “We're 
such good friends, and I know better than anyone how much all of you 
love Richie, but Alice, you aren’t getting any younger and you are so 
tied down. Are you being fair to Keith and the other boys? Here in the 
neighborhood everyone knows and loves Richie, but moving to a new 
place, well, it will be different—and you know how cruel kids can be 
sometimes. Maybe Hal and Martin will be teased about having a handi- 
capped brother. 

“Another thing, Alice,” she added in a serious tone, “you owe it to 
Keith to be able to go out with him some, to be a companion and wife, 
not just a mother to a darling invalid son. How long has it been since 
you had a weekend together—or even one evening?” 


I sat stirring my cooling coffee, eyes downcast, but I was listening in- 
tently. Rhonda’s voice faltered, but she determinedly continued to point 
out the advantages to each of us, including the benefits of institutional 
life for Richie himself. I heard myself calmly and objectively discussing 
the situation, but I felt a sickening pounding in my heart. 


Finally I arose, my knees weak, put my hand on Rhonda’s shoulder 
and said, “I do appreciate all you have said and know you've said it out 
of love. But I'll have to have time to think.” I started toward the door 
but stopped and stared thoughftully through the glass panel at our 
house across the driveway. 


I half-turned back to Rhonda and admitted in a low voice, “I don’t 
really know how Keith feels. Of course when we first learned of Richie’s 
condition the doctors told us this step would probably have to be taken 
eventually. ’'m aware the longer we wait the harder it will be, and there 
may come the day we won't be able to keep him. But I’ve never been 
able to think about that. I really must go now. Bye.” 


I lived through the remaining days of that week more than a little 
distraught. Gentle spring weather brought extra activities, but it seemed 
to me the time both flew and dragged. Rhonda’s half-implied suggestion, 
or warning, that I might eventually risk the happiness of our marriage 
by being so absorbed in Richie was never out of my mind. During the 
weekend when Keith was at home, I turned to him in the comfort of his 
arms and tried to pour out my mixture of feelings. When he left on Mon- 
day, however, I had a feeling of frustration for he remained adamant in 
insisting that I was the one to make the decision since I bore most of the 
responsibility and all the daily care of Richie. 


He had told his company he would accept the transfer, and since that 
made it official we had told some of our special friends; however we had 
not talked about it to the boys. Finally we knew it could be postponed no 
longer, and one Saturday night after tucking Richie in bed, Keith told 
the boys to come back downstairs. While I chimed in, he then told them 
about the impending move to Atlanta. 


“We're very lucky the company has agreed for us to stay here until 
the end of the school year so you won't have to make a change. Ill make 
several trips there to look at houses, and I hope your mother can go with 
me when we make the final choice. I think your grandmother can come 
stay with you a few days.” And Keith leaned back in his chair as if he 
had finished his part of the discussion. 


I was not surprised at the dismay reflected on the boys’ faces or at the 
involuntary howl of anguish from Hal, “Leave all my gang here when 
were just getting our ball team ready for the summer?” 


And even the more mature Martin protested, “What about our summer 
Scout camp? I’m in training as counselor as I haven’t missed a camp 
season for five years! I can’t give that up!” 


I was prepared for this reaction and had a ready response, “It’s possible 
you can go on to Scout camp, Martin, since it is so early in June, and can 
return by us to Atlanta. We'll look into that. And Hal, your gang is going 
to be split up anyway by fall as you are entering Junior High. You'll make 
friends anywhere youre so good in all sports.” 


While they were thinking this over, suddenly I was overcome by a 
sense of weariness and overwhelmed by the realities of all our problems. 
I studied my husband and sons, and an idea foreign to my usual good 
nature entered my mind. Why shouldn't they, too, share in the respon- 
sibility of trying to arrive at a decision? Why should I alone spend 
anguished days and tormented nights tearing myself apart? I looked 
directly into my husband's eyes and, carefully weighing my words, said, 
“There's another thing, boys, we want you to think about. If we ever have 
to put Richie in a special school or institution, this may be the time.” 
I continued by repeating many of the suggestions Rhonda had given me 
several weeks before and ended by saying, “You're old enough to think 
this through, and we'll talk about it again before your daddy leaves. Be 
sure you say nothing at all in front of Richie. Nothing has been decided, 
remember, it’s just something to consider.” And two solemn faced boys 
hugged us and went quietly up the stairs. 


The next day was a routine Sunday: church, dinner, a short afternoon 
excursion for Keith and the two older boys, but everyone seemed to have 
a subdued and unhappy air. Just before bedtime the boys came back 
downstairs and Hal burst out, “Dad, we don’t have to let Richie go to 
that school, do we?” 

“No, Hal, we don't have to.” 


“Well, I think he can help me from missing my old gang this summer 
until I make new friends. And I've heard of all those zoos and parks and 
places in Atlanta he’s never seen. We can explore with him on weekends. 
I can't wait to see his eyes pop when he sees Stone Mountain!” 

Martin, not to be outdone by his younger brother, then spoke up, “I'll 
have a new Scout troop next fall anyway since I'll be entering Explorers. 
So I guess it won't be so bad.” 

With increasing excitement Hal exclaimed, “They say Junior High is 
so hard anyway it can't be any worse in Atlanta than it is here. Boy, it'll 
be fierce!” We all laughed at his dire foreboding. 


Martin spoke seriously, “Dad, it'll be great for Richie. Big cities make 


better provisions for wheel chairs and we'll be able to take him more 
places. He loves music so we may even take him to some operas. And I’ve 
thought of something else. There are so many colleges in Atlanta Hal and 
I can go to one right there and not have to leave home where we have 
Richie all the time.” 

I was unable to speak but looked at Keith who suddenly seemed to be 
having some difficulty seeing through his horn-rimmed glasses. I, too, 
was blinking back tears, but they were happy ones for in that instant I 
was certain my husband had for Richie the same love that I did and I 
had nothing to worry about. I shooed the boys off to bed, but I could 
hear them talking excitedly and happily as they climbed the stairs. 

“Oh Keith,” I sobbed, “I could never do it. How could we ever think 
of giving up our son? What are a few trips and evenings on the town 
compared to the love of these boys for their brother? Soon they'll be 
grown and gone, but they'll be better men for having known Richie.” 

“Youre right, Alice. Even coming in on weekends I always notice first 
thing how much Richie has learned from the boys and how patient they 
are with him.” 

Then he turned and faced me with a sober expression, “But there’s 
something even more important. I realize we receive far more from 
Richie than he does from us. Just think—he has never known a moment’s 
hate, jealousy, or pettiness. This morning I knocked over my brief case 
and my papers scattered everywhere. I was so irritated, but Richie 
laughed, picked up the things he could reach, and made a game out of 
my mishap. Yes, I learn every day from my son whom God has loaned 
to us.” 

I looked at him with tenderness, and the lines of tiredness recently 
etched on his face seemed erased and replaced by relaxed happiness. My 
heart sang for I knew we were closer than we'd ever been by sharing the 
richness of this special love. 

Early the next morning I tapped lightly on Rhonda’s door. “I’ve only 
a minute before Richie wakes up, but I wanted to tell you what we’ve 


decided.” 


Rhonda's voice reflected her relief, “I don’t have to ask you what it is— 
I can tell from your face. Oh, Alice, I never really wanted you to take my 
advice but I felt you should think about it. Last week in my work at the 
Health Clinic we had a seminar on spastics called “The Forgotten Child.” 
I kept thinking of Richie, but I knew he wasn’t a forgotten child but a 
remembered one. I'll always be grateful for knowing him.” 

I beamed, “I’m so happy knowing Keith and the boys feel just as I do 
about Richie. We'll live one day at a time and be thankful we can take 
care of him. But thank you, Rhonda, for making us think it through. Our 
‘forgotten child’ is the center of our lives!” 


Louise Matthews 


The Impulse 


I wander sure-footed 

into the public shower 

and dry with a seaweed towel. 

I am not ready to stop swimming; 
I enjoy brushing the ripples, 
playing a game of small strength 
in the undertow, back-stroking 
into the scaly kelp. 


From the water the looming sky 
suggests sound; it prompts 

the shift of currents 

the submerged rush of sand. 


Though the cuts of this mild summer 
drew no blood, and no burns 

ripped the flagging skin 

still I need a little iodine— 


If you refuse to draw 
give the number to me. 
Why don’t we stay here on the beach. 


What I need smoking dissipates, 
but not the disagreement, 
not the future planned and abandoned. 


The scents modulate 
acrid to sweet to nothing: 
the iced tea with lunch, 
the filter air of the bus. 


Ascribe the gift to impulse, 

the desire too. Keep or refuse it— 
I’m indifferent to the loss; 

A simple thing impossible to assure. | 


Donald Kelly 


SENG: 


Kay Pace 


Eden, Going Or Coming 


The good farmer tills the reluctant hill 
forever serpentine 


The magpies fo know ad hoc 


fhippoorwill, Heeful, whips=Poor Will 
endlessly hour by hott 

The robin, astute opportunist 

assumes the dirt stirred for him 

The redbird mocks with Pretty Pretty 

the design carved on the field 

or that carved in furrows on the brow 

by picking one’s way, time to come 

The crow checks at leisure what has been 
dropped with never a stab at why 

The buzzard wheels high knowing no rush 
assured what will drop by and by 

The storm gathers patiently talking 

it over for a later and better blow 

When there’s more to score, lay low 
crosshatch, to bury, to winnow, to cull 
The cottontail always going away 

from a nest cleared along with the brush 
returns dawn and dusk to level with him 
about who is who, what is rot 

Till day is done, till setting sun 

till what’s yours is mine 

The good farmer roils the reluctant soil 
forever serpentine 


Shirley Rader 


Daphne 


\ uate Judicature has 
Because he’ broken the bond 


The child is the parent of the Mother 
The center of her being, the seed of her immortality. 


The gulley widens within my soul 
As my arms outstretch, and fingers seek 
To softly surround the male child 


Aruit of my womb, and See 


By everyman, e 
And everyone but me. 


“Un Repas Sans Vin Est Une 
Journee Sans Soleil”* 


Which wine for dinner today? 


I glance at the rack, 
then pull from the stack 
a bouncing bottle of Beaujolais: 
a young, 
SO gay, 
a fully-formed shape 
from a tres French grape, 
soft to the ear, 
light on the palate, 
best with a slight chill. 
What else can I say 
about Mademoiselle Beaujolais? 


Oh, which wine for dinner today? 


Perhaps a Bordeaux 
from a tres chic chateau: 
a classic, 
complex, 
a bit heavy like Bach, 
a very regal sage 
that gains elegance with age. 
One bestows and impressive show 
when slowly, sipping, Monsieur Bordeaux. 


Which wine for dinner today? 


Can you imagine me 

with red velvet Burgundy?: 
So round, 
so warm, 
soft and smooth, 
sensual, 
a painting by Renoir, 
universal, 
tres jolie. 


That’s what it will be! 
Burgundy has The Romantic Tough for both 
the He and the She! 


Madame Lucille Thompson 
*A meal without wine is a day without sun. 


rt a : 
: PAA My 


I was sorry that the sweet gum tree had been scarred. The tree surgeon 
said it would die but it did not. The leaves came out as usual. My hus- 
band’s car parking space was five feet from the tree and I asked that 
when a limb must fall that it not scratch the car. 


Weeks later we had a big wind storm and as usual when I went out I 
looked at the top of the sweet gum tree. Thirty feet of it was gone and 
I couldn’t see it. I walked to the other side of my husband’s car. My 
precious air spirits had held it up, turned it at right angles to the tree, 
and laid it down one foot from his car and one foot from our outdoor well 
spigot. Not a scratch was on the car. 


In January of that next year I was invited to lecture in Puerto Rico in 
a nine-day workshop on methods of natural healing. As the plane ap- 
proached the island the pilot radioed to us that the island was obscured 
by the clouds but that his instruments would lead him in. 


Most of the people were visibly disturbed. I looked out the window at 
the density of the clouds and mentally asked them to move away, please. 
I had never seen an island from above and it would please me so much 
i could see it. Five minutes before the landing one could see the whole 
island. 


Back home again I continued talking to the air angels about the tall 
trees that leaned towards the house and could cause much damage and 
each time the trees were thrown away from the house. 


“Ask, believing you will receive, and you will receive.” 


Alice Steadman 


Ponies love time limits and the cold. 
They move like white smoke across the snow, 
the arc of darkness leaping, evening. 


The dark haired native who took his pony and 
galloped away into the wee hours has returned. 


In the bathtub she sits pink and steaming. 
The ford doesn’t leave the drive all evening. 
Occasionally drifting in and out of sleep they 
spy out through the bedroom window 


black holes where nights clouds have parted. 
Winds trim shifting moonlit snow. 


Jenny Wonder 


The Sword and The Wood Axe 


It was the spring of 1979 and I was engaged in my usual habit of pre- 
tending that I was in Middle Earth as I walked through a bit of wood I 
had never visited before. Between school and work I had little time for 
walking through the woods, but lately I had been doing it more and 
more. I knew my school work would suffer for it, but the more time I 
spent with the trees, the less I cared for school. 

This was a particularly inspiring patch for my mental and physical 
wandering. I walked down a steep embankment on a small dirt path that 
cut its way through the crowding trees just turning green. At the bottom 
of the bank, just past a small flat, grassy spot, a stream flowed. It was 
wide, about 20 feet across, and very shallow. The stream bed was made 
of stones worn smooth by the force of the swiftly moving water. The 
sound of the water bubbling around and over the pebbles and rocks, and 
of the gentle breeze rustling through the newborn leaves, soon lulled me 
into a self indulgent sense of well-being. I found myself a comfortable 
spot on a particularly large rock just off the bank. 

“What's happenin’?” 

I whirled my head towards the voice, surprised since I had felt quite 
sure that I was alone. Just downstream, on a log which crossed it, sat the 
owner of that voice. My surprise redoubled when I saw that the creature 
perched casually on the log wasn’t human. 


He would have passed for a small man with rich brown skin, and curly 
brown hair, if it wasn’t for two small knobs that protruded from his fore- 
head. And those strongly muscled, furry thighs with their cloven hooves 
added nothing to his humanness. He thoughtfully fingered a pipe made 
of reeds, then grinned at me. 

“What’s matter, Sport? Never seen a Wood God before? Hinge your 
jaw back up and come have a snort with me.” He stood, teetered on a 
hoof, then drew my attention to a large oak on the bank, and more spe- 
cifically, the bottle at its base. Embarrassed, I realized that my jaw was 
hanging slack. I closed my mouth, climbed off my rock, and still a little 
wide-eyed, stumbled over to the tree. 

When I reached the tree, I stood rather stupidly before this small lithe 
creature, who was now sitting at the base of the tree busily pulling at the 
cork in the bottle with his teeth. When he finally succeeded in this, he 
spit out the cork, favored me with one of his winning smiles, and said, 
“Go on. Sit down. I won't bite!” 

I looked doubtfully at what those sharp yellow teeth had done to the 
cork, then sat in the grass facing the little fellow. He took a swallow from 
his wine bottle and then quietly offered it to me. It was bright red, and 
very sweet. Very much like Lambrusco. I wondered if Pan knew about 
Lambrusco. 

“Uh, my name’s Steve,” I offered. 

“I know.” 

I looked surprised, but he obviously didn’t take it as an invitation to 
continue. He just sat there for a while, taking an occasional sip from the 
bottle. He ignored me completely, totally absorbed in something behind 
me. I couldn't ignore him. 

Finally he looked at me straight in the eyes and grinned. Despite the 


Donna Robertson Beard 


mirth in the smile I saw something ancient and terrible in those eyes. 
Then it was gone and all I saw was mirth. He leaned closer to me, grinned 
even more and said, “And you know who I am too! Don’t you?” 


I was starting to warm up to this. I just looked back as casually as I 
could, and quietly replied, “I somehow thought Pan, Last of the Gods, 
would be in a fouler mood.” 

“Naw. I’ve had a few hundred years to get over the Christians and 
their murderous ways. And you've got to admit, people still Pan-ic in the 
woods at night, don't they? Heh! Heh!” 


If he had been anybody else, I would have noticeably winced, and 
booed him down for that sorry joke. But I thought it the better part of 
valour to keep my comments to myself. I was really starting to like him, 
but he was still a god. 


Pan, however, was too busy snickering over his little joke to notice 
what I thought. He took another swallow from his bottle and handed it 
to me. As IJ sat there in the grass, becoming rather absorbed in the bottle 
myself, Pan began to play his pipe. The sounds that issued from that 
instrument were like that of a flute, yet unlike anything I had ever heard. 
Indeed, to call it music was a gross understatement. Unless I was hearing 
music for the first time and everything I had ever heard before was 
merely noise. 


The haunting strains surrounded me like a satin cloak, (and undoubt- 
edly the wine went to my head) and I was moved into a sense of thought- 
lessness. I just hung on to the bottle and watched the ripples of the 
stream. I must have sat there for some time. I wasn’t even aware of it 
when the music stopped. But a voice reached out of time and space, 
entered my groggy mind, and said, “You do want to leave, don’t you?” 


I struggled to bear in on the voice momentarily, then snapped back 
into reality. It was a bit of a shock. Rather like being awakened sud- 
denly. I looked at my small brown companion stupidly. 

He smiled knowingly and repeated “You do want to leave! Don’t you?” 

“But where can I go?” 

“Why, anywhere you want to! Surely you of all people know that this” 
he swept his arm about him, “isn’t the only world.” 

“You know me pretty well...” 

“Of course I do! [m a god. You were right about that “Last of the 
Gods” routine. I would be a depressive if I was stuck in this world. I 
know all about your stories of Pan sadly playing his pipe in the dark of 
the wood. Poor Pan. Last of the Gods. All alone. Boo Hoo.” 

He drew a deep breath, held it for a moment, then continued. 

“Ah, Steve, you people have been losing your imagination for cen- 
turies. I know, I’ve been watching. Now what you need is a good rousing 
fight with an ogre or something. Come on, let me show you something.” 

He stood up, brushed off his bottom, and gave his furry little tail a 
twitch. He then proceeded to walk up the path I had entered the valley 
by. Not knowing what else to do, I followed. 

As we gained the crest of the hill, Pan broke our silence. 

“You know Steve, I like you, so ’m going to give you a second chance.” 

I wasn’t sure I liked the words “second chance”, but I kept quiet, 
allowing him to continue. But he kept silent until we were just over the 


hill, then he gave me another one of those silly smirks, and said, “Where's 
your car?” 

I looked across the hill to where my car, the parking space, and an 
mae road leading home should have been. I choked. They weren't 
there. 

“Uh, this had better be a trick . . . It’s an illusion, right?” I asked hope- 
fully. The way he kept grinning at me, I knew it wasn’t. Where the road 
and parking lot once were, was now a large grassy field with a deep 
forest behind it. The farm that once sat back there had been replaced 
by trees. 

From somewhere on his person, Pan produced a small leather pouch. 
Handing it to me, he looked seriously into my eyes and declared “Wel- 
come to Middle Earth, if that’s what you'll call it. Across the field and 
into the wood a day’s walk, you'll find a small town of Men. There is 
enough gold in this bag to keep you until you find work, or to outfit you 
for the journey onward. If those simple men just aren't your style, you 
will find that there is plenty of gold out there, plenty of adventure, and 
lots of things that are like men, but not so nice . . . though you may find 
some are nicer. 

He held me with his eyes for a moment. Searched mine with his. Again 
I saw something terrible and wise in them. Then, “If you choose one 
path, keep a gentle tongue, and get an honest woodman’s axe, my friend. 
If you choose the other, buy a good sword, you'll need it. The choice is 
yours. 

Then he grinned. 


Steven Chandler 


I cannot bear 
to snatch them 
from the stall 
they seem 
so somehow 
comely there 


You do not leave 
me under that 
hemlock climbing 
past us all 
nor I You beneath 
a raging 
moonmain 


Joseph Sovacool 


Elusive Dream 


Elusive as a fluttering butterfly, 
Mystifying as the soft falling rain 
The man in my life prevails 
With overwhelming love, joy, . . . inevitable pain. 


Since first our eyes met 
Our hands touched, and our lips dare to caress; 
Our minds and bodies spoke softly, 
Yet profoundly the desires within, 
A love and need was born, that no man would yet bless. 


Yes your heart, mind and body 
To me, they await and to me they belong. 
Wonderous, intoxicating,..... ever growing love 
So sweet, so tender, so overpowering, 


ce a aan ae arena SO WRONG. 


Some sympathize and say it’s a trick of Fate. 
Some ignore us, yet condemn 

But Darling, if life and time permit 
You wouldn't belong to her, and I, to him. 


So each day that we exist 

Living, loving, caring, Breathing only begins 
When we have managed to be near, to love, 

To suppress each others’ anxieties and fears 
That’s where it begins and parting, 

ee as my love is where it ends! 


Courage, Strength and Time 
Falls short too often from being our guide, 
But the stars foretell, the birds dare chant 
To love, to endure and one day 
Never avamemevern My JOVEg a sesame 2. to hide. 


Rose A. Terry 
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Gray 
Who is Mickey Gainey? 


Last I saw him in front of a hurricane 
glass. 
A spilling of candlelight. 
A booth in the corner. 
It was the day before the world turned gray. 


Sculpted like mouth 

poised around the tip of his straw, 
He pulled deeply 

and sucked the color right out. 


Gray people, 
Gray neon, 
Gray rainbows 
Gray hot, 
Gray cold, 


Gray world we got now. 


Gray tlag waving patriotically o’er 
the land of the free and the gray. 


Gray waves pounding, rushing to meet 
gray blood surfacing. 

Gray dreams reside 
in the recesses of our minds. 


Goya’s gray now 
hanging in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York City (aka The Big Apple 
whose color was previously drained 
by a lascivious legion of hungry worms). 


Gray chances. 


Springtime in Paris, gray in the morning. 
A glass of Dom Perignon bubbling over 
the expanse of a tombstone in the 
Montparnesse Cemetary. 


Gray ecstasy, 
Gray pain, 
Gray Polonaise in F Sharp Minor 
Gray narcissus in the rain. 


Mickey Gainey is on display at the 
State Fair in Houston. 

He’s in his hurricane glass passing time, 
shooting sparks into people’s eyes, 

Hovering ‘neath the rim. 


We pass through the gray, 
touch the gray, 
Sit on a parkbench and hold its hand 
and think 
of Mickey Gainey. 
Bernadette Dolan 


Hope 


The first time I saw her, she fit right in with the discarded human 
refuge that was kept inside the locked doors of the State Mental Hospital. 
She wore a faded cotton dress with a little sweater to keep her warm. 
She did not walk, she shuffled her feet to get where she wanted to go. 
She was short of stature and stooped in the shoulders. She made no 
trouble for anyone and just moved with the crowd from one place to the 
next designated area. 


Yet, she was distinctive. Wherever she went she carried with her an 
old beaten up briefcase. The straps were long since worn out. The handle 
with which she carried it hung on by only one hinge. It made the brief- 
case hang at a cock-eyed angle and I know it must have been uncomfort- 
able to carry that way. Every time you saw her, she had the briefcase, 
morning, noon, and night. I suspect when she went to sleep at night she 
tucked it under the cover with her, where it would be close. 


One day a friend and I were walking outside getting some sunshine. 
We saw the little old lady shuffling out the path toward us. I decided to 
talk to her, for she was interesting. I introduced myself and she intro- 
duced herself. Today I don’t remember her name but I will call her 
“Hope’ in this story. 


“Hope,” I said, “I have noticed you many times around the hospital. 
You always have your briefcase with you. It must be very important to 
you.” 


“Oh, it is,” she said. 


“If it is any of my business,” I said, “may I know what is so important? 
Can I see what you are guarding so closely?” 


“Yes, I would like to show you,” she said. 


We sat down under a tree and she opened up her briefcase and showed 
me her treasure. She explained to me very clearly what she was trying to 
make it. There were basically two things in the briefcase. One was musi- 
cal sheets for composition, many pages of them. The other was a tablet 
of typewriting paper. There were about two lines of music written and 
she explained to me she had started a symphony on World Peace. The 
writing paper was the same. It was a thesis on World Peace. She had the 
first paragraph. 


The thought of World Peace was the only thing which occupied her 
mind. Under the tasks which she had set for herself, that mind had 
cracked. But to her, what she had in that briefcase was more important 
than anything else in the entire hospital. The doctors said she was crazy, 
but I know of no one who said she was wrong. 


Leonard DuBose 


Night Police 


Two blue-and-whites’ standing nose to tail in a parking lot 
Like two dogs contemplating sex 

Sharing secrets, private club 

Passing them I wonder 

and feel a little apprehension 

Is the secret about me? 


Later on, in the distance where two black streets cross 
An eerie silent blue light flashes 

A cold, other-worldly symbol of “something’s wrong” 

I automatically slow down and crane my neck around 
until I spot the two oddly-placed victims 

Unconsciously I heave a sigh, 

“Better them than me!” 


Further down the road 

I feel the wind pressure change before I see it 

Hear it without knowing I hear 

Then swoooooo00sh------ it passes 

A night sentinel has been called to attend some unknown urgency 


Thankful I am to know they are out there 

The grim-faced men behind the wheel—viewed through glass 
But somehow uneasy with their presence 

Especially behind me! 


Linda Banks 


UNSCHEDULED PERFORMANCE 


beautiful 
when she throws 
back her head sways in wider and 
wider arcs the golden coins low 
on her belly gleaming momentum 
and gravity take her out of herself 
out of her body 
beautiful 

when fatigue 
she showed a moment before she seems 
to let go into the air the drum 
wrapping her in rhythms slowing her 
down 

beautiful when the drum whirls 
out a wind into the room 
and her arcs become something they were 
not before glittering refractions 
molten spills of brass pouring 
fluidly speaking from hand to hand 
as her hands dart flutter birds 
in the air over her body over a 
cyclone 
whirling and whirling 

funnelling a path through grass 


Thomas Heffernan 


Generations 
I—Emancipation 


“Oh say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light.” 
(Oh shoh, de cotton fields look like de Mississippi Riber 
wid de sun shinin down. Muh muscles ache and I ain’t slept nun). 


(Massa give extra supplies to all de slaves yestidy, case Martha 
brought his baby boy to dis world. Now deys anuther massa to 
be raised by Martha.) 


“Whose broad stripes and bright stars were so gallantly streaming.” 
(Heard tell de yankees wear tancy blue uniforms, muss be them 
generals wid de silver shinin like muh misses’ tea kettle). 


“And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air. . .” 

(Will sneaked a Richmond paper—Will can read some, but tolerable 
little, says deys cannons dat sounds of hell a firin from dem 

big yankee guns in a place Will calls Sharpesburg. General Lee 
said it wuz “artillery hell.”) 


“Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there.” 

(Night afore de whole plantation sounds of all de slaves singin 

“Slip Away.” Course massa lost two field slaves last week, case he was 
powerful taken up wid de slaves a singin). 


“Oh say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave o'er the land 
of the free and the home of the brave?” 

(Yassah we free an gonna git forty acres and a mule wid our 
freedom. De Negroes got penty praise for de battles dey helped 
win. Shoh itchin to break muh own ground fuh muh farm) . 


I[—Heart-String 


Take my spirit, give it to my ancestors, 
for their burden was heavy. 


Take my dust, bury it in Africa 
There is where I belong. 


Thy rivers, Oh Africa! Africa! 
My blood yearns to unite itself with thee 


How strange is this feeling within me— 
As if I myself had been brought across the sea. 


Robert T. Harris 


The Empty Chair 


The house first attracted my attention. There it sat in Victorian splen- 
dor surrounded by a gas station on the right, a billiard parlor on the left 
and an open air vegetable market across the street. Her paint was fresh. 
Windows gleamed. A dark green lawn embraced the structure and gave 
it the appearance of a Southern belle dressed for her first cotillion. She 
was as out of place as Lotte Lehmann at a rock festival. Morning and 
mien going to and from work, I was conscious of the splendid old 
place. 


The calendar announced May and with it came warm, sunny mornings 
and a new attraction to the old home. Slowing down one morning, I 
noticed two lawn chairs. A rocker supported a tiny, white-haired lady 
dressed impeccably in the style of another generation, and a young 
woman with burnished copper hair, who might have been in her early 
thirties, sat in a straight chair. The young woman was reading to the old 
lady. Her daughter? A paid companion? 


The scene was changeless barring inclement weather. There they sat 
every morning like a page out of a story book. They became so familiar, 
I began to think of them as friends and paid them many imaginary visits. 
Summer passed and autumn arrived in riotous splendor. Soon it would 
be too cold for my friends to sit outside. Tomorrow afternoon, without 
fail, I would stop and actually meet them. 


The next morning, I left my driveway at 8:45, as usual, and arrived in 
front of the house about ten minutes later. Slowing down, I was dis- 
turbed to find the space under the big live oak empty. Indeed, all that 
remained was the one straight lawn chair. Where was the rocker? And 
where were my friends? A sense of dread enveloped me. My brain filled 
with a moldy fog. The bright blue skies of October turned grey, and I 
felt blanketed in cold, heavy foreboding all day. 

Going home, after an endless day, the car responded to my depression 
with rare kindness. The gears shifted smoothly, almost automatically, 
with no conscious effort on my part. As I approached the dear old home, 
the car slowed of its own volition and turned into the winding driveway. 

The young woman answered the knocker almost immediately. Her 
hair was even more beautiful at close range, and the unbelievably green 
eyes looked at me in recognition. 

“Come in,” she said, “I've been waiting for you.” 

“You have?” I asked in wonder. 

“Yes, they told me you would come to help me.” 

“They?” I inquired, growing more confused. 

“My Spirit Guides. They said you would come and would understand. 
Please come in so we may talk more comfortably.” 


I followed her slim body down an immense foyer, vaguely conscious of 
the antique furnishings and the crystal chandelier overhead. The house 
smelled of lemon oil and woodsmoke. She led me into a large sitting room 
with comfortable furniture. A fire crackled in the fireplace. Without ask- 
ing, my friend poured two brandies, and, handing me one, she motioned 
for me to sit in a chair to the right of the fire. 


“You are a conservative,” she said, “in any situation, given a choice, you 
always sit to the right.” 

I laughed self-consciously and wondered at her powers of deduction. 
The ushers at church know to seat me “halfway down on the right.” My 
husband calls me a true moderate-conservative. My head was full of 
questions, but the young woman seemed to be in command so I sipped 
the brandy and waited for her to begin. 


“You've watched me, all summer, reading to my mother,” she began. 
(So it was her mother.) “Did you notice what we were reading?” 


“Heavens no!” I exclaimed. “My eyes aren't quite that good.” 

Bending over, she picked up a large red paperback book from the 
coffee table and held it up for me to see. 

“This became her Bible. She had me read it to her daily, especially the 
chapter on energy points.” 

“Energy points?” I queried. 

“Don't interrupt,’ she said gently, “I'll try to explain. The author tells, 
in Chapter Five, about energy points located throughout the earth. They 
are stronger in some locations and in some neighborhoods. Have you 
noticed how fresh the paint is on this house? And how luxuriantly the 
trees and grass grow? The house hasn’t been painted in fifty years, and 
I have never known the lawn to be fertilized. My mother looked frail 
but she was in excellent health. An energy point. We are in the apex of 
an energy point.” 


“Of course, you realize,” she continued, “that this has become com- 
mercial property. We are being hounded with offers by commercial 
realtors to sell this place at a fantastic sum. The property in this block is 
being bought and held for the site of a large hotel to be built in the near 
future. Neither mother nor I could agree to sell and see the old home 
demolished, so she took the easy way out and now I am left to explain.” 

“Easy way? the question slipped out in spite of her warning not to 
interrupt. 


“Easy to do; but, oh so hard to explain! What will the police think? I 
can't imagine why she didn’t think ahead and realize what a predicament 
she was putting me in,” she answered. 


Her composure showed signs of cracking and I longed to comfort her. 


“Back to the energy points. Where there is a concentration of energy, 
such as you find on this property, things stay forever new and fresh and 
vegetation grows abundantly. Also in one point of a building, there exists 
coordination points of energy. To put it simply, a white pin hole in the 
universe that is capable of dematerializing an object and pulling it into 
the outer sphere.” 

“I should have known mother was up to something last evening when 
she insisted I bring in her metal rocker from the lawn and place it in the 
corner of her bedroom. She said it was more comfortable than her chaise, 
and it stimulated her circulation to rock in it before bedtime. This morn- 
ing, when I looked in on her, she was gone—all gone—mother, the chair— 
not a trace of either. You see, she took the easy way and decided to de- 
materialize rather than live on in a world she no longer fitted in.” 


“Now, she questioned, “what do I tell the police? I can hear them now 


with their questions and insinuations. A young woman growing old in the 
service of her aging mother—resentful of her servitude—longing for her 
freedom. ‘Where is the body?’ they will ask. Can you imagine their 
accepting my explanation?” 

It was growing dark in the room. The fire cast shadows and formed 
pictures with its flames. Duty nudged me and I knew I had to leave. I 
wanted to stay. I wanted to help. But what to do? What was my duty? 
Should I call the police? I spoke with compassion because, in spite of her 
incredible tale, I found I believed this beautiful woman, who now 
resembled a frightened child. 

“Let me sleep on it,” I said, “one more day can’t make that much dif- 
ference. I'll stop by early tomerrow morning. Will you be all right here 
alone?” 

“Oh, yes,” she assured me, “they will take care of me.” 

Remembering who “they” were, I stood up to leave, and she handed 
me the book, saying, “Please take this and read Chapter Five on Coordi- 
nation Points. That will explain in detail what I have tried to tell you.” 

I accepted the book and went home in a daze. The evening passed in 
routine. Thank God for routine that enables you to go through the 
motions of living with a calm exterior while your inner self churns and 
threatens explosion. Feigning a headache, I went to bed early and read 
far into the night. I read but I didn’t fully comprehend. One point was 
made clear (if anything could be clear in this startling information) and 
that was why the mother had insisted on bringing in her lawn chair. 
Metal, according to the book, was a strong conductor of energy and 
sitting in a metal chair facilitated the dematerialization process. 

The car was sluggish as I slipped the gear into reverse and backed out 
of the driveway next morning. Did the car sense my dread? I felt a com- 
pulsion to help my friend but had no advice to offer her but to call the 
police, knowing they would not understand. She would be subjected to 
endless questioning and possible imprisonment. Reporters would have a 
field day. 

Approaching the house, the car slowed to turn into the driveway when 
my glance wandered automatically to the reading spot under the oak 
tree. The straight metal lawn chair was gone. I kept on driving. 


Alma M. Dean 


Why Jane, Were Civilized! 


Somewhere in France, 50,000 years ago: The day broke bright and 
sunny. A huge figure stood watching the sun ascend. Many things were 
on his mind. Today he was to hunt for meat—there was never enough. 
He tied his best stone spearhead onto the long wooden pole. Also, he 
hoped to find the dirt-scratchers; these people knew how to grow food 
from the ground. He could possibly trade some meat for vegetables if 
the hunt was successful. However, he must also watch out for the people 
from the valley, they would bash your head in and take your food. 

Higgins put the book down and turned on the TV to hear the six 
o'clock news. 

“There were two murders and one armed robbery in the city today,” 
said the announcer. “Meanwhile, Washington reports that the United 
States can now blow up the earth six times more than the Russians. 
Terrorists attacked a bus load of tourists in the Mid-east today, killing 
five passengers. The Economic Council states that the Gross National 
Product is up 5 percent, while the GNP of India is falling, while hunger 
there is increasing.” 

Higgins cut off the TV and spoke with his wife about the book he had 
been reading. “I sure am glad we live in 1978 instead of 50,000 years 
ago, he said. 

“How come?” she asked. 

“Why Jane, we're civilized!!” 


Keith Gunter 


Professions 


There you are... 

Trained in correction. 

Dollars and dollars 

Invested in drilling out others’ 
Mistakes. 

How proud you must be 

To prod and probe 

The area where communications of 
Love and hate, 

Excitement and sorrow 

Are expressed. 

Correct my mistakes, 

And while youre at it 

Please remove all the bitter words 
That have caused decay. 


Gina Bamsey 


Class Reunion Meeting 


Faces! 
Faces exchanging bodies! 
People struggling to hide themselves. 
Mousy men disguised as giant intellects. 
Faded prom queens camouflaged by yesterday's dreams 
Smoking extra long cigarettes, 
And wearing the latest whatever. 
They think they know, 
But they don't know. 
And they don’t know 
That they don't know 
That they don’t know. 
Ruby Minter 


Maverick 


They climbed the hill 
Clear to the top that day 
And sat a long long time 
With a word or two. 


Coming down 

He told her he had thought it through 
And on his death 

Would like a coffin 

And simple burial 

Such as was ordinary 

Nothing else . 


He knew her notion 

But he could not come to it: 

He could not be blown by the winds 
As ashes over all creation 

Even on his own land 

Loved as it was. 


And she was left to measure out 
The meaning of the phrase in books 
“Love stronger than death.” 


And in the end she did not come to him. 


Isabelle Cooper 


A Forgotten War 


non-windblown dandelions 
keeping company with the clover 
nestling in the sun 
the massacre of millions leave 
dandelions clover 
undaunted 
and the roses needing to have 
the poor and unfit plucked away 
grow more red and aren't bothered 
by those whose blood was shed 
and the parachutes of the dandelions 
are blown away. 


Ellen W. Martin 


Rudy Rudisill 


Dream of sand and sea with 
gentle breeze carrying me out 
Out over the mountain into the clouds 
on wings into the wind 
over a highway 
over woods and streams 
Into the daybreak 
a mirror 
On the edge of the sun 
reflecting all things 


Rudy Rudisill 


3005003899 


An Explanation 


You ask me why 
I prefer the old to new? 


I am an anachronism— 
anchored to the past, 
sailing on the turbulent waters 

of today. 


Like Prufrock, I measure life 
in spoonfuls 

afraid of an overdose 

for too much life is as fatal 
as too little. 


I study life through Master’s epitaphs 

and write my own every day. 
The scattered ashes of my existence 
will one day be blown to 

Nantucket, 

Athens, 
and Morocco 

simultaneously. 
You will not recognize me 

clinging to the soles of your shoes, 
and only brush me off your collar 

as you would dandruff. 


I will settle briefly on an artist’s 
brush—dipped in blues and greys— 
swirled on the canvas—I will be a 


midnight sky. 


I will be mired in the mortar 
of a skyscraper and smile down 
at your passing, knowing your 
children will destroy and free me. 


So, today I will sip life 
carefully 
as though it were hot coffee, 
avoiding the quicksand, 
steering clear of other’s shadows, 
knowing that one day 
I will drown in too much life. 


Renée Torrence 


NEAR THE LIBRARY FOUNTAIN 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
ON A MONDAY AFTERNOON 
NEAR SIX O’°CLOCK 


At nearly six o'clock 
the city draws itself 
to itself 


where water plays over geometric bronzes 
like silver music like silver 
breath from a cavern underground 


a thirty-year-old man 
with ancestry from several 
continents 


his skin 

the color of light American oak 
and European yew 

and the African baobob 

stands on the edge 

of the water-curtain blowing 

in the updraft 

from under the Public Library 
across from the yellow light 
just turned on 

at Duffy’s Pub 

he stands at the edge 

seeing nothing seeing the water 
his eyes turned inward 

where the water is flowing flowing flowing 


Thomas Heffernan 


Mr. Heffernan was the Poet in Residence at Central Piedmont Community College 
for the school year 1977-78. 
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